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constituent State which violates this fundamental agreement." 
Finally, provision is made for an International Secretariat and 
for the publication of treatises by him in order for them to have 
a binding force. 

As this outline shows, the Fabian plan is, in some of its 
features, similar to the proposals of the League to enforce Peace 
and the Bryan treaties. This is not the place to discuss the 
workability or the advisability of the scheme. It is sufficient to 
say that in his second roport Mr. Woolf makes out an excellent 
case. He reviews the activities of the forty or more Public In- 
ternational Unions, of which thirty are provided with adminis- 
trative bureaus — such as the Universal Postal Union — and he 
pointed out how the nations have continually sacrificed their 
interest for international advancement ; the vital interests which 
are regulated by the embryonic international Government thus 
far achieved. "A modern State can only preserve its complete 
political independence either by cutting itself off from the rest 
of the world or by maintaining a mass of unregulated interna- 
tional relations which, sooner or later, must involve it in a dead- 
lock which can only be ended by war." To subject these rela- 
tions to collective regulation would not mean the endangering of 
the independent existence of any State: the whole course of 
history is opposed to such an assumption which is negatived 
also by the experience thus far with international regulation of 
international interests. Lindsay Rogers. 



The European Anarchy. By G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Dickinson has long had an enviable international reputa- 
tion as a critic and thinker of unusual brilliance. Readers of his 
" Greek View of Life" will recall the penetrating and clarifying 
appraisement he there makes of that unique civilization, and 
(what is much more valuable) how sanely he interprets the achieve- 
ments and failures of the ancient Greeks in the fine art of living, 
in order that he may re-tell the message and re-sound the warn- 
ing of the ancient world to that of the twentieth century. More- 
over, to mention one of his more recent studies, in "Appear- 
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ances" he showed himself to a still greater degree the master of 
a clear mind and of a simple style in evaluating the social and 
cultural phases of our own times. 

With such training in this superior sort of literary craftsman- 
ship it was but natural, when the present calamity fell upon 
Europe, that he should turn his attention to political science and 
probe for the underlying causes and the possible results of the 
conflict. The conclusions of his investigation form possibly the 
most noteworthy contribution yet made to the subject now so 
generally discussed — After the war, what? Reviewing the causes 
that produced the great war, with an ability that puts to shame 
many a more ambitious writer and with a fearless neutrality that 
few of his fellow English Intellectuals have been able to exhibit, 
he comes to the inevitable conclusion that neither Kaiser nor Czar, 
munition king nor jingoist, can properly be blamed for the catas- 
trophe, but that the whole system of European anarchy, — an in- 
cubus which Europe has borne these hundreds of years of blood- 
shed and destruction, — is responsible and alone responsible. 

In a short preface to the American edition Mr. Dickinson 
thus concludes: ". . . . Anarchy and destruction or law and 
reconstruction is the choice before the world ; and the United 
States during the next months may largely help to determine 
which it shall be. A practical proposal for making the transi- 
tion from anarchy to law is put forward by the American League 
to enforce peace. It is to some such solution that this essay 
points. For it shows how behind this war, as behind wars in the 
past, lay not merely the aggression of Germany, but the whole 
tradition and practice of European diplomacy. To take the lead 
in introducing into international relations that new policy which 
alone can guarantee and preserve civilization may be the special 
mission of the United States. On their action at this crisis of the 
race the future of society may depend " W. S. Rusk. 

The Human Boy and the War. By Eden Phillpotts. New York : The 
Macmillan Company. 

To do a thing well once is often enough for most of us ; to 
repeat it is a matter for comment, especially in the world of liter- 
ary art; while to crown one's double efforts with a third volume 



